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first time, Vergil suddenly remembered that he was a 
magician, and used his power to escape, and then to 
plan and execute a revenge upon the lady, which ori- 
ginally had no connection even with the story just 
told. 

In the course of time, so much of this legendary 
material had accumulated that men began to feel the 
need, as it were, of a new biography in which all of 
this valuable material should be included. Such an 
'up-to-date' account of the great man was finally 
produced by an unknown author. It is called Les 
Faicts Merveilleux de Virgille, and was widely read 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One or two 
of the opening statements will give an idea of its 
contents and method. 

Vergil was the son of a knight of Ardennes, and was 
born soon after the foundation of Rome. When he was 
born the whole city trembled. While studying at the 
University of Toledo, he heard that his mother had 
been robbed of her property and he hastened to Rome 
to help her. Failing to obtain justice from the Em- 
peror, he finally compelled him by magic to restore the 
property. Then he made peace with him, etc. 

Those who are familiar with Vergil will observe that 
the statement I chose for quotation is, in reality, a 
characteristically fantastic reflection of the events 
in the poet's own life which the first Eclogue was sup- 
posed to commemorate. 

So far as Europe in general is concerned, Les Faicts 
Merveilleux is the last chapter in the tale of Vergil 
the Magician. But in the land of his birth, as was 
amply shown by Nutt in 1898 and by Leland in 1900, 
he still lives in many a curious anecdote and many a 
charming fairy tale. 

It is significant to observe that in Italy, where the 
popular legend has never been subjected to literary 
influence, there is no trace of a maleficent side to the 
magic of Vergil. He is a wonderful scholar, sage and 
magician. At the same time, he is a man of most 
attractive character and personality, always going 
about to do good to others, benevolent as he is powerful, 
but with a keen sense of humor and fond of his little 
jest. In all of this we see clearly the features of the 
old Neapolitan tradition which is still alive and vigor- 
ous two centuries after its child beyond the Alps has 
passed away. 

This finishes my brief and imperfect summary of a 
story which, when thoroughly understood in all its 
details, impresses me as one of the most remarkable 
chapters in the history of the world. Not the least 
remarkable feature of it is the almost literal truth 
of the assertion that if Vergil could gaze upon his 
own posthumous reputation he might behold there, 
as in a mirror, the whole story of European civilization 
for the last 1900 years. 

We, ourselves, get a glimpse of the turmoil of change, 
struggle, and readjustment through which our ances- 
tors have passed, when we look back elver this strange 
story and realize that from the first century until 
nearly the eighteenth, a period of more than 1600 
years, we hear of Vergil the scholar, Vergil the philoso- 



pher and sage, Vergil the omniscient and the infallible, 
Vergil the prophet of Christ and the companion of the 
Sibyl, Vergil the magician and necromancer, even Vergil 
the lover, both deceived and deceiving. But we rarely 
hear of Vergil the poet, and, even when we do, there 
is no conception of those qualities of his surpassing 
genius which Petronius summed up once and for all in 
his brief but telling phrase — Romanus Vergilius. 
The Johns Hopkins University. KlRBY Flower Smith. 



REVIEW 



The Writing of Narrative Latin. By Benjamin W. 
Mitchell. New York: American Book Company 
(1915). Pp. 240. $1.10. 

This book approximates a type which is rather 
familiar in England, but is almost unknown among the 
publications of this country — a Latin Composition 
book, namely, which is organized from the point of 
view of the English language. For the most part, 
however, the present volume has regard to principles 
of grammar common to the two languages rather than 
to the special peculiarities of the vernacular. 

The main portion of the book consists of forty les- 
sons, each containing on the average two or three pages 
of syntactical exposition, a vocabulary of twenty 
to thirty English words with Latin equivalents (fewer 
in the later lessons), and sixteen detached sentences 
of a line and a half each. It is based upon an actual 
Latin author only to this extent — according to 
the statement of the Preface the vocabulary <of Parts I 
and. II> "comprises English equivalents for about 600 
Latin words", of which 363 occur twenty or more 
times in the Gallic War, 177 ten to twenty times, and 
all except four at least once. The early lessons are 
confined to the vocabulary of the first chapters of 
Book I. While the subject-matter of the sentences 
is necessarily determined by the vocabulary, they 
do not reproduce the narrative of Caesar either in 
sequence or in fact. Also, the illustrations of syntacti- 
cal principles are almost all taken from Caesar. And 
with very slight exceptions all prose syntax is included 
that is ordinarily required in a High School course. 

The method throughout is deductive: statement of 
the principle of syntax is followed by examples in 
English and in Latin. Ample material for drill upon 
the syntax and for review is provided in the Exercises. 
Much emphasis is placed upon English synonyms: 
for this purpose each lesson vocabulary is followed by 
a supplementary paragraph containing in the form of 
footnotes from one to five synonyms each of many of 
the English words; in the Exercises the words that 
appear in the vocabularies and the supplementary 
synonymous expressions are used with equal freedom. 
If a pupil, in writing a sentence, does not recall the 
Latin equivalent of a word that has appeared in a 
previous lesson, he must ascertain from the Vocabulary 
Index <of English words> in the back of the volume 
in what lesson the word was first given; then, in case 
it is not the vocabulary word, he must look through 
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the entire paragraph of synonyms until he finds it, 
and, finally, he must, by cross-references back to the 
vocabulary word with which it is associated, discover 
the Latin rendering — a rather laborious process which 
puts a premium on memorizing vocabulary effectively 
when it is first presented, and before it is used. 

Part II consists of twenty Exercises of continuous 
prose (about twenty-five lines in each), telling in concise 
form the story of five books of the Gallic War. Part 
III consists of twenty similar Exercises which narrate 
a part of the Balkan War of 19 12; these are prepared 
with great cleverness and with a keen regard to the 
possibility of applying Caesarean vocabulary to a 
modern subject; they are, moreover, in themselves 
decidedly interesting. 

The contemplated distribution of the book through 
the School course, and the amount of time required 
for it, would be about as follows. Thirty or forty 
lessons would be done in the second year. Assuming 
that eight sentences, or one-half of each exercise, 
would be the minimum from which a pupil would get 
practice enough to accomplish the purposes of the book, 
one hour — or more probably at least one and one-half 
hours — each week of home preparation would be re- 
quired. For the usual High School class the teacher 
could correct these in an hour and a half ; then at least 
the half of one recitation period would be required 
for class discussion. If the pupil can not be trusted 
to do exercises of this kind at home independently, 
one full period per week of School time would be the 
minimum requirement (whether on a single day, or 
distributed by having one or two sentences written 
each day) , in addition to the home study of syntax and 
vocabulary. The book does not lend itself easily 
to oral work, because the sentences are too long and 
difficult, and because the vocabularies are visible at 
the same time as the exercises. 

In the third year the lessons of Part I would be com- 
pleted, and the twenty exercises of connected prose 
narrating the story of the Gallic War. There is no 
suggestion of Cicero in the volume, other than an 
appendix of 125 Ciceronian words and phrases, without 
exercises. The author's justification of this is ex- 
pressed as follows (pages 7, 221): 

. . . A student who has mastered the book <not 
including the appendix> is qualified, by adding to his 
vocabulary less than fifty Ciceronian words, to pass 
any of the examinations usually set in Latin composi- 
tion. . . . Since Caesar and Cicero both wrote 
Latin, and wrote contemporaneously, the principles 
of the syntax of the language, as set forth in the lessons 
of this book, apply equally well to the writings of both. 
The only important difference between the language 
of the two lies in the vocabulary, for each writer 
requires for the treatment of his subject some words 
which are not needed by the other. No student 
should be expected in his writing to imitate personal 
idiosyncrasies of style. 

In the fourth year the exercises on the Balkan War 
would be used to review Oaesarean style and vocabulary 
while reading Vergil, and to produce freedom and 
fluency in the use of the language. 



There is everywhere manifest the most painstaking 
attention to detail. No error of any kind was observed 
in a rather careful reading of the book; nor was any 
sentence found which would not be rendered into 
correct and idiomatic Latin by a pupil who used all 
the information put at his disposal. It is a perfectly 
constructed machine, which runs without a vibration. 
No serious exception could be taken to any part of 
the exposition of syntax; only here and there a few 
turns of expression were noted which might with 
advantage be modified in a subsequent edition. Desire 
for completeness perhaps sometimes has led to the 
inclusion of unnecessary difficulties; for example, 
"the army has been marching all night. . . requires 
in Latin the imperfect tense" (Lesson I); "he could 
not speak for weeping. . . expressed by praew. abl.", 
and "he pitched camp for the night" (Lesson V); uter= 
'either' (Lesson XII). At times it seems that to the 
author difficulty in itself has been a virtue. On the 
other hand, eight of the less usual principles of syntax 
can be omitted at the option of the teacher, the sen- 
tences exemplifying them being set apart with this in 
view. 

Nothing is taken for granted at the start, except 
knowledge of the paradigms. Approximately one 
term (fourteen lessons) is devoted to the syntax of 
nouns, pronouns and adjectives; the remainder of 
Part I to subordinate clauses. Indirect discourse 
first appears in Lesson XXXVI, that is, at the very 
end of the second term or in the beginning of the third 
term. 

Probably the reviewer is under obligation to express 
his personal reaction to the book. ' It is frankly sub- 
jective and is presented as such for what it is. worth. 
The Schools and classes which he has met would look 
upon the degree of diligence and attention required 
to work through such a text in Latin composition as 
either superhuman or Chinese. It is good to know 
that there are classes capable of it, as the author's 
have proven themselves while the work was in manu- 
script (vide the Preface). It makes of Latin writing 
for all practical purposes a course entirely apart from 
the reading of Latin authors, engaging from one-fifth 
to one-fourth of the entire time devoted to Latin in 
High School after the first year. Pupils are inclined 
to make at best a .mental jumble of the narrative of 
Caesar. When similar ideas are presented in infinite 
inconsistent permutations, as in the sentences of this 
book, the condition of mind so far as pertains to the 
'story' is of necessity not wholly unlike a nightmare. 
The reviewer prefers to use composition as auxiliary 
to the content of the Latin author, as well as to the 
language. 

If pursued to less than approximate completion, 
such a book becomes a gigantic puzzle in which knowl- 
edge is packed down and salted by turning the pages 
and constructing sentences according to the rules of the 
game. As stated above, success — in the product — is 
inevitable with this book for those who follow the rules. 
But where School conditions force upon us a choice 
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between information and thoughtfulness, most teachers 
prefer to sacrifice the former. According to the 
author's statement "The primary object of Latin 
composition is to aid in developing sound reasoning 
fortified by memory". In the process oj learning, 
in the application of statements about syntax and the 
finding of Latin renderings of English synonyms which 
are all before the eyes of him who searches, where 
the minutiae are so carefully prescribed, there is 
probably a minimum of reasoning and a maximum of 
memory: it is a process of acquisition, rather than the 
use of either the language or the thought-content in its 
normal or natural form. Compliance with prescription 
in pedagogy has been the great enemy of culture 
and of character. On the other hand, when the work 
has been brought to a completion through at least 
two years, there is no doubt that a mastery of the 
language will have been attained which will make a 
highly intellectual process of subsequent Latin reading. 
In short, this is a book for Schools which can make 
of Latin prose composition a subject apart, occupying 
one-twentieth of the School curriculum for two or three 
years; and which can look upon the second and third 
High School years as preparatory to a classical educa- 
tion which is to follow. 

College of the Rarci av W Bradley 

City of New York. cak.cl.ay w. ukaulu*. 



DR. MITCHELL'S REJOINDER 

Dr. Bradley has given a very kind and even compli- 
mentary outline of the construction and accuracy of 
The Writing of Narrative Latin. If he has found no 
errors in it, they probably — the author feels encouraged 
to hope — are so rare as to constitute practically iso- 
lated instances. Few new text-books escape without 
some oversights. 

It is when the reviewer expresses his "personal 
reaction" to the book that the author feels constrained 
to comment. In a letter which the reviewer sent to 
the author when he courteously submitted the review 
to him in advance of publication, Dr. Bradley said: 
"I have found it difficult to be fair to the labor. . . 
given to the compilation of the work and at the same 
time to my own feeling about the. . . unwisdom 
of devoting so much time to Latin Prose". He has 
clearly found this difficulty insuperable. 

It would seem that, in the teaching of Latin writing, 
Dr. Bradley is wholly given over to the imitative 
method. Is any one with such a predilection fitted 
fairly to judge, especially without a trial, such as a 
book as mine? 

If objection shall be urged by the reviewer or any- 
one else against the presentation of the principles 
of syntax, in The Writing of Narrative Latin, the author 
will rejoin that no systematic exposition of syntax 
is possible in the other type of composition book, 
a book based wholly on the text of a Latin writer. 
Further, as has been said repeatedly, to write sentences 
by the method laid down in such a book is, for many 
pupils, to write sentences cribbed from a text: that 
process certainly demands neither reason nor memory. 
Of course, if this is what the reviewer desires, there 
is no room for further argument. Objection is made 
to the fact, that the learner, by searching in my book, 
can find the principle he is looking for. The only 



instances recurring to the mind of the author where 
languages. were acquired with no possibility of referring 
to basic principles are the events connected with 
the Tower of Babel and with the still more wonderful 
and much better attested flaming tongues of Pentecost. 

To the objection that the vocabulary system of 
the book requires undue expenditure of time and 
trouble, the author repljes that all vocabularies in 
Latin Composition work are intended merely to supply 
lapses of memory. In the book under discussion the 
reference to every usage, every shade of meaning and 
every usual synonym are full and complete, and 
certainly it is no more difficult — if as much so — to 
turn to a page on which the desired word will prob- 
ably at once greet the eye than it is to scan four or 
five pages of Latin text for some elusive or special 
meaning. The author has had many occasions to be 
grateful to Alpheus Crosby for similar arrangement of 
the vocabulary of the Greek Exercises which he studied 
in his youth; and yet he and his schoolmates and 
thousands of contemporary youths who used this 
great text-book successfully were 'neither "super- 
human nor Chinese". They did, however, belong 
to a day when no concession was made to idleness and 
triviality, and when a pupil's academic path was not 
assumed to lie along the line of least resistance, and 
when the antidotes for ignorance were not administered 
in the form of sugar-coated tabloids. 

Finally, a word must be said in reply to the general 
indictment of the book by the reviewer, as being too 
difficult. This charge is made by him against a volume 
absolutely untested by him and likely to remain so. 
The author, however, stated in his Preface that classes 
under his care found no serious difficulty with it as 
presented to them in manuscript. Moreover, corrob- 
orative testimony is in the author's possession from 
teachers who are now using the book with Caesar 
classes. The writing of a foreign tongue is never 
'easy'. Concentrated thinking and straight reasoning 
are admittedly difficult things, and, sad to say, seem 
to be growing more so. But should the aim of peda- 
gogy be to obviate the necessity for thinking and reason- 
ing, or to compel at least a fair amount of these 
indispensable requisites to success in life? 
Central High School. „ T , T . , 

Philadelphia. B. W. MITCHELL. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Under the direction of the Latin Department of 
the High School, at Lancaster, Ohio, on Friday, 
March 10, the boys and girls of the School performed 
two Latin plays: Miss Susan Paxson's A Roman School, 
and the play called Pyramus and Thisbe, to be found 
in Decern Fabulae (Oxford University Press). There 
was also an exhibit, based in part on Miss Sabin's 
book, and several tables of models, maps, drawings, etc. 

Mabel E. Curtis. 



On March 10, the Latin Department of the Higli 
School, West Chester, Pa., gave an entertainment, 
consisting of two plays: The Roman School, in Latin, 
by the boys in the department; When the Fates 
Decree, The Dido and Aeneas story, by the Vergil 
class; and nursery rhymes, sung both in Latin and 
English by the first year girls. 

Florence A. F^onda. 



